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This is National Dog Week, so 
here is the saga of Owney, the 
Postal Dog: 

A homeless, hungry dog. shiv- 
cring from cold crept one day in- 
to the Post Office at Albany, N Y. 
The clerks did not notice him, so 
he huddled on the pile of mail 
sacks. The next day, the clerks 
found him, and feeling sorry for 
him, did not have the heart to 
drive him out. He was such an 
intelligent dog with wistful eyes 
and a friendly tail wag, the clerks 
shared their lunch with him. 

From that day “Owney,” as the 
men named him, was devoted to 
the men who handled Uncle Sam’s 
mail. He watched the bags come 
and go. Then his curiosity led 
him to make a trip with the mail 
bags. He felt safe with them and 
the men who handled them. Some- 
times he was gone for weeks, but 
always returned to the Albany 
Post Office. The clerks bought 
him a collar with his name and 
address, lest he get lost. They at- 
tached a card to his collar asking 
clerks for the name of places he 
visited. Owney’s trips took him 
all over the U S. He carried so 
many tags, the postmaster, know- 
ing they were too heavy, had a 


harness made for him, to accom- 
modate the tags. 

Then, one day Owney went 
around the world. He was in Ta- 
coma when the mail bags were 
being loaded for Japan. The Post 
Office'men saw that Owney meant 
to go with them, so they gave him 
a letter of introduction to postal 
people in many parts of the 
world. Owney was the guest of 
the captain of the ship. Harnessed 
with all his tags and medals, he 
was well received in foreign 
countries. 

In Japan, the Mikado gave him 
a passport bearing the seal of the 
empire. The Chinese Emperor 
made him welcome. Everywhere 
Owney went, he was an object of 
great He 
landed in New York from abroad, 


interest and affection. 


and crossed the country to Taco- 
ma, his starting point, concluding 
a 132-day journey. He was the 
greatest dog traveler in the world. 
His only home was mail sacks on 
trains and steamers. His dearest 
friends were always postal clerks. 
When Owney’s last journey was 
done, he had collected 200 checks, 
medals and He was 


Office 


certificates. 
Post 


men around the world. 


mourned by many 
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@ me we QUOTE 


{1] Pres Jonn F KENNEDY, 
to Ambassador Wm Gopalla- 
wa of Ceylon: “The U S has 
pledged itself to bear any 
burden and meet any hard- 
ship to assure the survival and the 
success of liberty. We seek to re- 
place the rule of law for the rule 
of force in the internat’l commu- 
nity, and we have renewed our 
pledge of support to the UN as the 
best hope to achieve this end.” ... 
[2] Ambassador Wm GopaLLawa of 
Ceylon, speaking to Pres Kennedy 
in Washington: “Creative achieve- 
ment of man and the possibility of 
life and future of our world are at 
Stake.” . . [3] Dmk U STIKKER, 
Sec’y Gen’l of NATO, does not be- 
lieve present East-West tension 
will result in war: “It would be 
absolutely foolish, and I, person- 
ally, cannot believe in it, but we 
have to be prepared.” .. . [4] DEAN 
Rusk, Sec’y of State, warning So- 
viets unilateral action against free 
world’s interest in Berlin would 
only court disaster: “We expect 
negotiations on Berlin as soon as 
it is apparent that negotiations of 
a serious and constructive char- 
acter can occur.” ... [5] Pau, H 
Nitze, Ass’t Sec’y of Defense for 
Internat’l Security Affairs, on mili- 
tary policy in Berlin: “The com- 
munists should understand that, 
though democracies have great 
patience and forbearance, there 
eventually comes a point where 
one more straw will break the 
camel’s back of that forbearance. 
Any interference with our essential 
rights in Berlin must be viewed by 
us as the straw that breaks the 





you on that? 


camel’s back.” 

{6] PoPpE JOHN 
XXIII, appealing to 
world’s leaders to 
turn to negotiations 
to avoid a_ third 
world war: “We call upon the 
rulers of nations to face squarely 
the tremendous responsibilities they 
bear. It is truly upon wise men 
that the issue depends, that force 
shall not prevail, but right.” ... 
[7] Pres JOHN F KENNEDY, erplain- 
ing U S agreement to train French 
troops in use of atomic weapons: 
“The gravity of the internat’l situ- 
ation, and in particular the Soviet 
threat to the freedom of W Ber- 
lin, have made it a matter of first 
importance that the unity of the 
N Atlantic nations should be sus- 
tained.” ... [8] Jay Orear, Cornell 
Univ physicist, on how to avoid 
the effects of nuclear attack: “The 
safest precaution is to leave the 
country if war comes. Then come 
back and help rebuild it.” ... [9] 
Premier Frpet Castro of Cuba, tell- 
ing Cubans they must start learn- 
ing Russian language: “Russia is 
the most important tongue because 
the Soviet Union is in front in sci- 
ence. Some day we will have to 
speak in English with the N Amer- 
ican revolutionaries.” . . . [10] Sir 
ALFRED ROBERTs Of Gen’l Council of 
Britain’s Trade Union Congress: 
“The resumption of tests is a set- 
back and shock. . . We are opposed 
to tests of any kind, whether by 
Russia, America, Britain or 


France.” 
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“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ADVICE—1 

When Chas Scribner (IV) suc- 
ceeded his late father as head of 
the country’s most venerable pub- 
lishing firm in ’52, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, an old friend, wrote him a 
long personal letter, which con- 
cluded with a list of his “rules for 
life.” Among them, this one which 
we pass on to our readers without 
further comment: “Always do so- 
ber what you said you’d do drunk: 
that will teach you to keep your 
mouth shut.”—MaLcotm S Forsss, 
Forbes. 


AMERICA—Russia—2 

At an autographing session Niki- 
ta Khrushchev tossed aside a balky 
Russian pen and whipped out an- 
other. “This one writes,” he ex- 
plained with friendly condescen- 
sion. “It is American. You have to 
recognize when a thing is well 
made.”—Life. 


the weekly digest 


ARCHITECTURE—3 

Architecture is not a question of 
dimensions but of proportions. It 
is a beautiful and serious game of 
space. — WILLIAM DvuDOK, Arizona 
Architect, hm, Arizona Society of 
Architects. 


AUTOMOBILES—Driving—4 

Inevitably, driving will stifle the 
fabled individuality of the French- 
man. For the time being, it has not 
done so. Every Frenchman still 
drives pretty much as he pleases, 
and his conduct is unpredictable. 
Recently a taxi driver in Marseilles 
was observed rolling down the 
wrong side of the st. “Is that how 
you drive in Marseilles?” a stranger 
shouted at him. The taxi driver re- 
pl’d: “Monsieur, in Marseilles we 
drive in the shade.”—Ros’t DALEy, 
“Liberte, Egalite, Parkwe!” N Y 
Times Mag, 8-27-’61. 
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BIBLE—5 

The Bible is not a book of rules, 
as some try to make it, but a book 
of principles. These _ principles 
have been discarded in many fac- 
ets of life in both personal and 
class relationships. As a _ result, 
there is confusion and chaos in 
the world. I fear the reason we 
have toned down our principles is 
because we have watered down our 
convictions. — STERLING L PRICE, 
“Our Baptist Witness,” Watchman- 


Examiner, 8-17-’61. 

BOOKS—6 

The Christian has two source 
books for living—the Bible and 


the daily newspaper, and somehow 
we must relate the two. If we un- 
derstand the condition of mankind, 
we have a duty to be relevant.— 
Bishop Jas K MatTuHews, Metho- 
dists Make News. 
CAPITALISM—Communism—7 

We believe that life is an end- 
less groping for moral perfection, 
that each man must seek his own 
truth. The communist believes that 
man’s goal has been defined, that 
the goal is communism, and that 
the truth of communism applies to 
everything and makes the search 
for further truth unnecessary— 
even criminal.—Greo BusH, “Don’t 
Let Your Youngster Learn About 
Communism the Hard Way!” Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens, 9-’61. 


CONSCIENCE—8 

We need not be rich to be gener- 
ous, nor have all wisdom to be un- 
derstanding. Our influence may not 
be great, but it can be good. Our 
speech may not be eloquent, but it 
can be truthful and sincere. We 
cannot all have good looks, but we 
can have good conscience, and, hav- 
ing that, we shall have peace of 
mind and need fear no man.—Me- 
giddo Message. 


CONVERSATION—9 

One secret of successful conver- 
sation is learning to disagree with- 
out being disagreeable. It isn’t 
what but how you speak that 
makes all the difference. Ben 
Franklin used to remark diplomat- 
ically, “On this point, I agree. But 
on the other, if you don’t mind, 
may I take exception?’—R & R 
Mag, hm, Research & Review Serv- 
ice of America. 


COST-OF-LIVING-10 

A family’s income goes up, and it 
moves from a city apartment into 
a home in the country. Instead of a 
wk at the seashore, it spends two 
Instead of a used car, it owns a 
new one—and perhaps a boat. The 
man of the house complains that 
his cost of living has risen. Indeed, 
it has, but not nearly so much as 
his level of living. — ARNOLD E 
CuasE, Safeway News, hm, Safeway 
Stores, Inc. 


CURIOSITY—11 

Looking over the 2,000 persons 
who had come to hear him at a 
Univ of Minn student-faculty mtg, 
Billy Graham noted that many had 
come to see him out of curiosity. 
He observed with a smile: “I can 
always count on the dep’t of psy- 
chology showing up in full force.” 
—Christian Advocate. 


EDUCATION—Purpose—12 

One might say education is not 
to make anything of anybody, but 
simply to open the minds of ev- 
eryone—to go from cocksure ig- 
norance to thoughtful uncertainty. 
—EvuGENE P BERTIN, Pennsylvania 
School Jnl. 
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@eeeeeeoeeoooeooooeee ee 
By Les Carpenter 
Pres Kennedy has ordered the 


American flag to be flown both 
night and day at the Iwo Jima 
Monument, a Marine Corps me- 
morial, in Arlington, Va. That 
brings to 8 the total number of 
sites in the nation where either by 
proclamation or tradition, Old 
Glory remains up 24 hours a day. 
The others are Fort McHenry, Md, 
Flaghouse Square, Baltimore, and 
the U S Capitol, by proclamation; 
Francis Scott Key’s grave, the War 
Memorial at Worcester, Mass, the 
Plaza at Taos, N M, and a civilian 
cemetery at Deadwood, S Dakota, 
all by tradition. 

Word has reached Washington 
that Yale, aghast at the ascend- 
oncy of Harvard men in the Ken- 
nedy administration, is planning a 
government in evile. 

Over at the Senate Subcommit- 
tee investigating organized crime, 
it has been discovered that horse 
race betting parlors are segregated 
in Arkansas. The testimony led 
Sen Karl Mundt (R-S D) to make 
a tongue-in-cheek remark. He said 
that perhaps U S Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert F. Kennedy, who’s tak- 
ing a strong hand in civil rights 
enforcement, ought to take a look 
at the Hot Springs parlors situa- 
tion to see how he could integrate 


them. 
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EMPLOYMENT— 

Unemployment—13 

If the nation does not find jobs 
tomorrow for the over-50 unem- 
ployed when they are healthy, the 
nation will have the job tomorrow 
of caring for the over-50 unem- 
ployed when they finally become 
penniless and ill—MANvEL ALMaDA, 
“Tomorrow’s Jobs for Workers Over 
50,” Partners, 8-’61. 
EVOLUTION—14 

If we are to seek communica- 
tion with other species we must 
first grant the possibility that some 
other species may have a potential 
intellectual development compar- 
able to our own. We cannot con- 
tinue to insist that man is at the 
top of the evolutionary scale and 
that no further evolution is possi- 
ble. This vain assumption may be 
preventing certain kinds of valu- 
able research.—JOHN C LILLy, Man 
and Dolphin (Doubleday). 


FRIENDS—Friendship—15 

There are two ways of loving 
others: one for what we can give 
them, and for what they can give 
us. In true love and friendship 
both one and the other must exist 
in equal proportion. As soon as 
distrust steals in, the faith in un- 
tailing affection, upon which we 
rely as the kernel of all true and 
deep friendship, gradually dis- 
solves. If a friend prove false we 
may be sure that he could never 
have been capable of true friend- 
ship, and the sooner we find this 
out, the better. — Emmy LEMKE, 
“The Harmonious Life,” New Out- 
look, 6-’61. 
FREEDOM—16 

Freedom is not a gift; it is a con- 
sequence. It comes—provided it is 
desired—from effort, sacrifice and, 
ultimately, economic success.—L£o- 
NARD Gross, “Latin American... 
It Isn’t Lost Yet,” Look, 8-15-’61. 




























Popular Science says: “Let’s get 
rolling on car safety!” In an arti- 
cle Martin Mann discusses the 
slaughter on our highways, which 
everybody deplores. He says every- 
body knows how to prevent it, but 
nobody does. People pay no atten- 
tion to propaganda. The wreck is 
going to happen to someone else. 
Better policing, better roads, and 
stricter licensing will help. But the 
fastest way to save one third of 
the lives now lost is to redesign 
cars to incorporate safety features. 
Dr Daniel P Moynihan, of Syra- 
cuse University, advocates estab- 
lishing a Federal Automotive agen- 
cy to develop and prescribe safe 
designs. The gov’t regulates de- 
signs of ships, planes and trains 
now. 

Auto manufacturers are slow to 
build safe cars because of lack of 
public acceptance and also because 
it increases the cost about $100. 
Mann says that the gov’t, the pub- 
lic, the manufacturers, and insur- 
ance companies could accomplish 
this needed improvement and save 
many thousands of lives. 

James Gaume, in Space World, 
discusses learning to live on the 
moon. Though first explorations 
will be made by instrumented ve- 
hicles, eventually, within 10 years, 
according to President Kennedy, 
the scientist-astronaut will be 
there in person. 

To exist on the moon, man must 
be trained on earth in a Lunar or 
Housing Laboratory, containing 


J mining the magazines 


plants and animals necessary for 
survival. A similar housing terrela 
—little world—would have to be 
built on the moon, to be self-suffi- 
cient for maintaining life for a 
long period. Otherwise, enormous 
problems of continuous supply of 
food and materials from earth 
would be almost impossible to 
achieve. Details in Oct issue. 


“ ” 


An amusing, but ~ informative, 
story in the Illinois Central Maga- 
zine tells what suggestion boxes 
have done. The manager, Harold 
V Bostock, says, contrary to the 
cartoonists, very few “drop dead, 
boss” suggestions are received. But 
railroad men, being lusty fellows, 
often slip in humorous ones that. 
a second take proves are leg-pull- 
ing gags. 

However, many improvements 
have come from employees’ sug- 
gestions and brought financial re- 
wards to them. Even the funny 
ones have merit and are seriously 
considered. Sometimes one results 
in disaster, as when a suggestion 
was made that wages be paid in 
cash because banks were closed on 
payday. Put into effect, the very 
first payday a bandit staged a 
hold-up and made way with the 
cash. When caught, who was the 
bandit? The employee who made 
the suggestion! 


Que 
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GOD—17 

God is present! This is the ever 
recurring miracle of Christian wor- 
ship. Why is it that inevitably the 
great preachers are the creators of 
fresh phrases? Because each mo- 
ment of life is new, the men who 
can match the newness of the mo- 
ment with a newness of expression 
for the old Gospel touches life at 
its quivering point. This limitation 
to the present is also the sermon’s 
power. Worship makes man aware 
of the miracle that God is present 
now. — Rost C Howe, “Man’s 
Words — God’s Words,” Christian 
Advocate, 8-17-’61. 


GOD—and Man—18 

The world is filled with good 
folk who are ready to do anything 
for God but not to allow God to do 
everything for them. But holiness 
only comes when God the Holy 
Spirit can work His perfect work 
in our lines—Dr MatLpwyn Eb- 
warps, Cardiff, Wales, Methodists 
Make News. 


GREATNESS—19 

True greatness comes through a 
life of loving and humble service. 
The truly great are always char- 
acterized by this spirit. Those self- 
appointed great who move in the 
role of masters in dealing with their 
fellowmen, may temporarily rise to 
high seats—Rev Jos M Garrison, 
“Behaving Like a Christian,” Chris- 
tian Observer, 8-16-61. 


HAPPINESS—20 

Some cause happiness wherever 
they go. Some, whenever they go.— 
Spotlight, hm, Family Credit Corp. 


Que 
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HISTORY—21 

History itself never teaches any- 
thing, but a knowledge of history 
is helpful to those who want to use 
their influence——C EMANUEL CARL- 
son, “Salt, Light and Freedom,” 
Southern Baptist Brotherhood Jnl, 
10/11/12-’61. 


INDIVIDUALITY—22 

What another would have done 
as well as you, do not do it. What 
another would have said as well as 
you, do not say it. What another 
would have written as well, do not 
write it. Be faithful to that which 
exists nowhere but in yourself—and 
thus make yourself indispensable.— 
ANDRE GIDE, Rotarian. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—23 

Bill Norman announces his 2- 
pronged program for reducing ju- 
venile delinquency: Give the kids 
lots of love, and make sure you 
never leave your car unlocked.— 
Burton Hits, Better Homes & 
Gardens. 


KINDNESS—24 

It is a sobering thought that the 
war with Japan possibly could 
have been averted had not a cer- 
tain young Japanese student been 
insulted in a California barber 
shop—a young man who later be- 
came prime minister of his country 
and who could never forget the un- 
friendliness of one American. Per- 
haps today there is a young Afri- 
can, or Chinese, or Indian who will 
remember with tragic results the 
discrimination practiced by some 
careless people. — Watchman-Exr- 
aminer. 


KNOWLEDGE—25 

Knowledge is one thing that does 
not become second-hand when 
used. — Rotagraph, Fort Worth 
(Tex) Rotary Club. 











LAUGHTER—26 

Laughter, even if its edge is bit- 
ter, is the safety-valve. We can 
counter evil so long as we can dis- 
cover in it some element that can 
be brought to ridicule. But when 
laughter is snuffed out, we are 
forced into a retreat from which 
there seems no possibility of es- 
cape. — JOHN O’LONDON, John 
O’London’s, England. 


LIBERALS—Conservatives—-27 
American liberalism is driving us 
into slavery and, with us, everyone 
else in the world—for the death of 
liberty here will be the death of 
liberty around the world and the 
beginning of complete Communist 
tyranny for centuries. But now, 
thank God, the wind has shifted. 
Conservatives are rising up across 
the land, finding new strength in 
their old convictions, making their 
voices heard, and winning at the 
polls. The battle is joined—Capt 
EpDIE RICKENBACKER, Partners. 


MARRIAGE—28 

No matter how happily a woman 
may be married, it always pleases 
her to discover that there is a nice 
man who wishes that she were not. 
—H L MENCKEN, Changing Times. 


MENTAL ABILITY—29 

Extensive studies by means of in- 
telligence tests show that mental 
ability grows rapidly during adoles- 
cence, reaches a peak during late 
teens and early twenties and then 
gradually declines at the rate of 
about one per cent each yr after 
forty yrs of age. More recent exper- 
iments involving actual learning 
Situations reveal, however, that it 
is not the capacity to learn that 
declines, but the rate of learning. 
They merely learn a little more 
slowly. — IRENE S CALDWELL, Re- 
sponsible Adults (Warner Press). 


Que scrap book 


. . + goodbye summer 


The Autumnal Equinogr 
(Pathways, Vol 42, No 9) 
marks the beginning of Fall. 
You see it everywhere. The 
roadside daisies and Queen 
Ann’s lace have faded. Acorns 
are hanging on the oak trees. 
Grapes, luscious and purple, 
are waiting to be gathered. 
The pine trees are heavy with 
cones. 


The birdsong has almost dis- 
appeared. Long V-shaped lines 
are winging southward. Wild 
ducks spend a day and night 
resting on their way to sunnier 
lands. Days have_ shortened, 
the shadows fall in a different 
slant, and the sunlight grows 
pale. Flaming colors of autumn 
adorn the marigolds, golden 
rod, asters and zinnias. Soon 
the leaves will brighten the 
sky with brilliant hues. Sum- 
mer’s last fling is in its final 
whirl. 

Fall is here! 





ae 
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MUSIC—30 

Art, like life, is inexhaustible, 
and nothing makes us feel the 
truth of this better than music’s 
ever-welling spring, which has 
flowed through the centuries until 
it has become an ocean.—RoMAIN 
ROLLAND, Pan Pipes of Sigma Alpha 


Tota. 
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...Sailon...sailon... 


Columbus had no chart. He 
steered his course by the skies. He 
had no scientific aids to guide his 
voyage into a strange, terrifying, 
unknown world. It was an adven- 
ture fraught with as much daring 
in his time as the journey of an 
astronaut today. 


“Would that we had the fortunes 
of Columbus. 

Sailing his caravels a_ trackless 
way, 

He found a Universe—he sought 
Cathay. 

God give such dawns as when, his 
venture o’er, 

The Sailor looked upon San Sal- 


vador. 

God lead us past the setting of the 
sun 

To wizard islands, of august sur- 
prise; 


God make our blunders wise.” 
—VACHEL LINDSAY. 


ag 
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NAT’L STRENGTH—31 

We are getting into the habit of 
measuring nat’l strength by the 
ability to produce atomic weapons. 
Let’s not overlook the more fun- 
damental strength of being able to 
feed ourselves and our neighbors. 
—Editorial, Prairie Farmer. 
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NUCLEAR AGE—32 

If the U S and the Soviet Union 
fired all their nuclear weapons at 
each other today, 96% of the pop- 
ulation of each country would be 
destroyed.—ARTHUR T Hab.ey, “Sui- 
cide, Surrender or Survival,” Look, 
9-12-’61. 


OCCUPATIONS—33 

Every man is a genius—if he can 
find the right work! That is the 
real secret of vocational guidance. 
That is the secret of getting a job. 
That is the secret of success itself! 
But—a man has to find it himself. 
He has to look for it himself. Oth- 
ers can point the way, but no one 
but himself can recognize it when 
he finds it. If his heart isn’t in the 
search he may never find it. But if 
a man wants to find his work, if 
he asks, if he seeks, if he knocks 
on the door, no power on earth can 
prevent his finding his true occu- 
pation, no matter how winding the 
paths that lead to it—H L WaLkKeEr, 
Good Business. 


ORIGIN—Thugs—34 

Why are goons and gangsters 
called thugs? After a Hindu reli- 
gious cult (dating from at least the 
13th century) whose mbrs, devotees 
of the goddess Kali, committed 
murder as a part of the observances 
of their cult. Throughout most of 
the yr the Thugs (also called phan- 
Sigars, “stranglers”) lived as peace- 
able citizens. During the fall, how- 
ever, they went about disguised as 
merchants in order to gain the con- 
fidence of travelers whom they then 
strangled as sacrifices to the god- 
dess. Combining piety with profit, 
they also robbed those they killed. 
Fortunately for many wanderers, 
the goddess was snobbish and did 
not relish lower-caste victims.—Dr 
BERGEN Evans, “How Words Work,” 
Coronet, 8-’61. 
















































Week of Oct 8-14 


Fire Prevention Wk, by 
Presidential Proclamation 


Oct 8—555 yrs ago (1406) b Fra 
Filippo Lippi, Florentine painter. 
He painted his Madonnas and 
saints from faces he saw in the 
street. . 90 yrs ago (1871) the 
great Chicago fire was started 
when a cow kicked over a lantern. 

10 yrs ago (1951) Egyptian 
Premier Mustafa el-Nahas Pasha 
denounced the Anglo-Egyptian 
Pact of 1936 and asked Parliament 
to oust the British from the Suez 
Canal Zone. 


Oct 9—Thanksgiving Day, Cana- 


da. . . Feast of St Denis, Patron 
Saint of France. . 260 yrs ago 
(1701) Yale College was founded. 


It was named in honor of Elihu 
Yale who donated a large sum of 
money for the school. . . 180 yrs 
ago (1781) George Washington 
fired the first gun at the siege of 
Yorktown. . . 85 yrs ago (1876) the 
first telephone conversation over 
out-of-door wires was conducted 
between Boston and Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Oct 10—230 yrs ago (1731) b 
Henry Cavendish, English physicist 
and chemist, discoverer of the 
compound nature of water. . . 100 
yrs ago (1861) b Fridtjof Nansen, 
Norwegian Arctic explorer. Award- 
ed Nobel peace prize in 1922... 75 
yrs ago (1886) the dinner jacket— 
known as the tuxedo—was intro- 





duced at Tuxedo Park, N Y... 50 
yrs ago (1911) Chinese revolution- 
aries, led by Dr Sun Yat-sen, over- 
threw the Manchu dynasty. 


Oct 11—150 yrs ago (1811) the 
world’s first steam-propelled ferry 
ran between New York City and 
Hoboken, N J. . . 140 yrs ago (1821) 
b Sir George Williams, English 
founder of YMCA. . . 25 yrs ago 
(1936) CBS launched on radio 
“Professor Quiz,” the first quiz 
program. 


Oct 12—Columbus Day, by Presi- 
dential Proclamation. Oct 12 com- 
memorates the landing of Colum- 
bus on San Salvador in the New 
World on this day in 1492. It is a 
holiday in 35 states, in parts of 
Canada, Central and South Amer- 
ica and in some cities in Spain 
and Italy (see GEM BOX). 


Oct 13—140 yrs ago (1821) b 
Rudolf Virchow, distinguished Ger- 
man scholar, physician and sani- 
tarian; founder of modern path- 
ology. 


Oct 14—895 yrs ago (1066) Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, defeated King Harold and 
his English forces at the Battle 
of Hastings. 


Quill 
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PERSISTENCE—35 
The constant drip of water wears 
away the hardest stone; and the 
constant gnaw of Towser masti- 
cates the toughest bone; and the 
constant, cooing lover carries off 
the blushing maid; and the con- 
stant advertiser is the one who 
gets the trade—Sunshine Mag. 


PERSONALITY—36 

There is no person, let him be 
ever so wise, that can perfectly ac- 
commodate himself to all changes; 
for one man cannot well tell how 
to act contrary to what, perhaps, 
he is powerfully inclined by na- 
ture, and another cannot easily 
persuade himself to quit a course 
of life in which he has always suc- 
ceeded before. So that when it is 
necessary to proceed with vigor 
and expedition, a cool and delib- 
erate man, not knowing how to 
act the part, is generally undone: 
whereas if he would alter his con- 
duct, according to the times, he 
would have no reason to complain 
that Fortune had deserted him.— 
NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI, The Prince 
(Collier) . 


PROGRESS—37 

Twenty centuries of “progress” 
have brought the average citizen a 
vote, a nat’l anthem, a Ford, a 
bank acc’t, and a high opinion of 
himself, but not the capacity to 
live in high density without be- 
fouling and denuding his environ- 
ment, nor a conviction that such 
capacity, rather than density, is 
the true test of whether he is civ- 
ilized—ALpo LEopoLp, Nat’l Parks 
Mag. 
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READING—38 

Reading should be as necessary 
part of life as eating.—Rosicrucian 
Fellowship Mag. 


RECREATION—39 

+ Recreation is not merely bldgs, 
playgrounds, swimming pools, 
camps, beaches or parks. Recrea- 
tion is not just games, drama or 
opera. These are facilities and ac- 
tivities, the tools of our trade. 
Recreation is people — first, last 
and always.—Ros’r W CRAwForD, 
“My Philosophy of Education,” 
Recreation, 9-’61. 


REFLECTION—40 

Don’t act while you're excited. 
Wait! More often than not reflec- 
tion counsels calming down hot, 
explosive retorts. Impulse often in- 
spires imprudence. Temptation in- 
cites intemperance. Second 
thought, I have discovered, often is 
wiser than first impetuous thought. 
When excited, wait!—B C Forses, 
Forbes. 


RIGHT—41 

Our whole society needs examples 
of doing what is right because it is 
right and not just because it is the 
economical or smart thing to do.— 
Office Mag. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—42 

On a Pennsylvania playground 
tiny tots are learning traffic safety 
rules by driving around in minia- 
ture automobiles. This unique pro- 
gram, which teaches safe driving 
fundamentals to elementary-school 
pupils, is a pet project of the Bell 
Telephone Co and a natural for 
service-club sponsorship.—Optimist. 


SCIENCE—43 

Science is a first-rate piece of 
furniture for a man’s upper cham- 
ber, if he has common sense on the 
ground floor. — OLIVER WENDELL 
Hotmes, Changing Times. 











oO ss 
Tempo of 


The UN General Assembly open- 
ing on September 19th will have a 
serious agenda to consider. The 
paramount issues are nuclear test- 
ing, forced by the Soviet’s break- 
ing of the moratorium and Berlin. 
Khrushchev’s defiance, the 7th 
atomic blast, announces his scorn 
of world opinion and his deter- 
mination to have his way on Ber- 
lin. 

The cowardice of the neutrals at 
the Belgrade Conference—in not 
condemning Russia but flogging 
the West on colonialism—is flag- 
rant disregard of the rights of the 
Western Allies. Not once did they 
mention the satellites and captive 
countries of Russia. Most are re- 
cipients of U S aid, without which 
they could not sustain their econ- 
omy. 

President Kennedy, upon sign- 
ing the Foreign Aid bill, added 
this sentence to his statement: “It 
is my belief that in the adminis- 
tration of these funds we should 
give great attention and consid- 
eration to those nations who have 
our view of the world crisis.” Is 
that a hint that those, who are 
neutral on the communist side, 
and the double-dealers are in dan- 
ger of being cut off? Should this 
happen, they might change their 
policy, or openly align themselves 
with the Soviet and drop the neu- 
tral pose. 

The U S and Great Britain have 
already proposed that the UN take 
up the urgent need for a treaty to 
ban nuclear testing. The U §S 
wants a harsh criticism of Russia. 


‘the-Times 





Haile Selassie (an absolute ruler) 
spoke, at Belgrade, in support of 
the UN, saying: “He who weakens 
the UN is the enemy of us all.” De- 
Gaulle says: “The West must hold 
Berlin. If war comes, it will mean 
the end of totalitarianism in Rus- 
sia and the satellites.” He points 
out that any shrinking by the West 
on either issue will push Khrush- 
chev to redoubled pressures, for he 
wishes to divide and weaken the 
West, and win without a final 
showdown. 

Red China is wooing the neu- 
trals for support of admission to 
the UN. Nkrumah of Ghana and 
the new president Joao Goulart of 
Brazil have just returned from 
Peiping. The U S will not offer a 
resolution to again defer discus- 
sion on the issue, for it would fail, 
but must try to defeat it by votes 
and diplomacy. 

With Angola, Algeria and Tuni- 
sia primed for charges against the 
West of colonialism, it will be 
rough going for the Allies. Mean- 
while, Khrushchev is_ pressuring 
for negotiations on Berlin before 
the September 19th opening. If 
the West refuses, there is a chance 
that something may turn the tide 
against the Communists in the UN 
session. It is a critical situation, 
with the scales precariously bal- 
anced. 
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Real Thorough 


The experts came to prune our 


trees, 
They came with truck and 
crew; 
They did efficient trimming 
work, 
And later, trimmed us, too! 
—F G KERNAN. 
44 


aa 
47 





SELF—Image—15 

An old oriental maxim says: 
“What you think upon grows.” You 
become what you “image” yourself 
as being. Get a new image of your- 
self as a child of God having 
greater possibilities than have ever 
appeared. Don’t self-limit your pos- 
sibilities!—-NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, 
“You Can Unleash Your Abilities,” 
Salesman’s Opportunity, 9-’61. 


SIMPLICITY—Diction—46 

Here is a sentence picked out of 
a recent research report that I ex- 
amined with horror: “The forego- 
ing demographic parameters fail 
on the criterion of salience, forcing 
us to establish new critical dimen- 
sions for correlation computation.” 
I would personally prefer to read 
it in Urdu. At least I might learn 
some Urdu, whereas I can learn 
nothing from this sentence without 
sitting down and translating each 
word into English. 

Some researchers are afraid to 
write in plain English for fear it 
will all sound too simple. The cult 
of the academic has no place in 
the business world, and probably 
has no place in our universities, ei- 
ther.—VirciInia MILEs, Adv Age. 
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SOLITUDE—47 








When we examine modern life, 
with all its stress and strain and 
strife, you’ll find one fact is plainly 
shown: Folks are afraid to be alone. 
They listen to the radio or tensely 
watch a TV show; or seek a theater 
with a crowd or “danceland” where 
the music’s loud. What is it that we 
moderns lack that folks possessed 
a few yrs back? Is life so empty 
without play that we must turn 
night into day? Is our serenity so 
small that we can’t stand ourselves 
at all? We seem allergic to our 
home. Our restless spirit craves to 
roam. Let’s have the courage to re- 
lax and get the worries off our 
backs; tread woodland paths where 
few have trod, alone with nature 
and with God.—Kar. FLaster, Grit. 


TRAVEL—Tourists—48 

No American can visit Rome, 
Paris or London, even during the 
off season, without rubbing elbows 
with literally thousands of fellow 
Americans, most of them free 
spending tourists. But look around 
our own U S§S cities. How many 
French, Italian or British tourists 
do you see? Not very many, I am 
afraid. This disparity, strange as 
it may seem, is a factor of very 
considerable importance in the def- 
icit in the U S balance of pay- 
ments. Last year American travel- 
ers spent something like $2 billion 
abroad while for’gn visitors spent 
only $1 billion here—Matcotm §S 
Forses, Christian Observer. 


ak 
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When we're 
sweet 
And I are quite a pair— 
I always wonder what I'll eat; 


invited out, my 


She wonders what _§she’ll 

wear. 
—LEONARD K Scuirr, Rotarian. 
49 











UNDERSTANDING—50 

Our main failings are not those 
of knowledge by itself, but of un- 
derstanding. — FREDERICK MAyER, 
Univ of Redlands, Science of Mind. 


VIRTUES—51 

Simplicity, honesty, directness are 
getting to be old-fashioned virtues, 
reminders of the days of trunks in 
the attic. But they are still price- 
less virtues—Geo E Fatr.inc, “The 
Flight from Work,” Wesleyan Meth- 
odist, 8-30-61. 


WOMEN—52 

According to African legend, one 
day in a prehistoric matriarchy of 
Kenya, the men decided that the 
women had ruled long enough. 
After wisely making sure that all 
their rulers were pregnant and in 
no condition to fight back, the 
males revolted and reduced their 
wives to wood choppers and bur- 
den bearers, discouraged them from 
talking or thinking. Now, scores of 
centuries later, Kenya’s men are 
sorry. As the country’s independ- 
ence approaches, its leaders prepare 
to fill the positions British colon- 
ials now hold in the gov’t, the 
military and the church. But Ken- 
ya’s wives—even at the upper levels 
of gov’t—are woefully unprepared 
to take their rightful place in the 
new society. . . For the past ten 
months, 15 women—British, Cana- 
dian, American, Kenyan—have been 
running a school at Nairobi’s 
YWCA to teach Kenyan women 
the elaborate manners of diplo- 
macy.—Time. 
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What you eschew 
Reduces you. 
—DorotHy BROWN THOMPSON, 
Look. 
53 


September 


The silver-maples turn their 
gloves 
To wave the birds farewell, 
And white chiffon, the milk- 
weed’s scarf, 
Is tossed across the hill. 


The blackberry canes are bend- 
ing low 
With beady caviar, 
And sumac soon will cheer and 
wave 
Red pennants in the air. 


The wind hums long into the 
night, 
A limb has shaken down. 
The willows bow like majesties 
To see the summer gone. 
—ELEANOR LuUND, Grit. 
54 
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WORK—55 
As you contemplate it, work 
seems awfully repulsive, even nau- 
seating. But as you embrace it, you 
find it is not bad at all; in fact, it 
is far more comforting than mere 
scheming and dreaming. The more 
closely you become acquainted with 
it, the more friendly and familiar 
it seems. — Jas MAncGan, Friendly 
Chat, hm, Carroll Lynn School of 
Business Administration. 


WORLD—Knowledge—56 

The U N Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization reports 
that nearly 70% of the world’s pop- 
ulation lives out its life without 
knowing what’s going on at home or 
abroad. At times, we suspect, the 
other 30% may view this condition 
less in sorrow than in envy.—Wall 
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GOOD = 


you can use... 


Jim Gittleson returned from a 
long-anticipated trip to Paris and 
was greeted by a friend. 

“And how was Paris?” inquired 
the friend. 

“Wonderful,” replied Jim. “I just 
wish I could have made the trip 
twenty years ago.” 

“When Paris was really 
eh?” remarked the friend. 

“No, when Jim Gittleson was 
really Jim Gittleson.”—-H E Martz. a 


“ ” 


Paris, 


It was prayer mtg night in our 
First Baptist Church at Guthrie, 
Okla. I was about to close the serv- 
ice, and, as usual, I paused and 
asked if anyone had anything to 
say before leaving. There was a 
moment of silence, and to my as- 
tonishment my young son arose 
and said: 

“Well, if no one else has any- 
thing to say, I will tell a story. It 
is a story about my dad.” 

This is the tale he told. 

“When my dad was a little boy, 
his parents took him to a literary 
society mtg in the country school 
house. Others were saying pieces 
there, and he thought it was time 
for his. So he went up on the plat- 
form and facing the crowd said, ‘I 
Saw a rat run up the wall; I saw 
its tail and that was all.’” 

Needless to say, that also was 
the benediction for our prayer 
mtg.—O L Gipson, Southern Bap- 
tist Brotherhood Jnl. b 
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I Laughed At This One 
J J KELLY 


A good-looking young wom- 
an with adventure in her soul 
joined a circus. Anxious to do 
everything right, she asked her 
employer for a few tips. 

“I don’t want to make a lot 
of beginner’s mistakes,” she 
said. 

“Well, for one thing,” replied 
the manager, “don’t ever un- 
dress around the bearded 
lady.” 





99 

Gussied up in her finest clothes 
and most condescending manner, a 
member of the vacation colony in 
a New England resort attended 
Sunday services in the village 
church. 

On her way out she marched up 
to one of the ushers and launched 
a tirade of petulant complaints 
about the service and the appoint- 
ments. The pews were uncomfort- 
able, she claimed, and the church 
poorly ventilated. She disapproved 
of the sermon and the selection ot 
hymns. Her anger mounted as the 
village usher remained unperturbed 
by her attack. 

“I demand to see the top man- 
agement!” she huffed. 

“If you want to see our Top 
Management,” drawled the native, 
“I reckon you'll just have to drop 
cead.”—HAROLpD COFFIN. c 

















ssssessees Quiite-able QUIPSG «++ 


The ardent motorist animal lov- 
er was most distressed because he 
had run over a hare and saw it 
lying in the rd taking its last 
gasps. He stopped his car and 
went back to put the animal out 
of its misery when another motor- 
ist stopped to offer help. A chem- 
ist, the latter fetched a bottle of 
tonic from his car and placed it 
under the nostrils of the hare. In 
a few sec’s the hare revived and 


bolted through the hedge and 
across the field. 

“That’s wonderful stuff,’ said 
the animal lover. “What on earth 
is it?” 


Came the modest answer: “Hair 
restorer.”"—K L Granam, Rotarian, 
Flint, Wales. d 

The late Meyer Berger, Pulitzer 
prize winning reporter of the N Y 
Times, was extremely nearsighted. 
During World War I he outsmarted 
the army medical examiners by 
memorizing the eye chart and 
served for 2 yrs with distinction. 

When he returned home, a friend 
asked him to describe some of the 
things he had seen. 

“I couldn’t do that,” confessed 
Berger. “To be perfectly truthful, 
I didn’t see anything.”—Milwaukee 
Jnl. e 

It is said that Emerson visited a 
farm one day and was amused to 
see a boy from a nearby city try- 
ing to put a calf into a barn. He 
shoved and the calf shoved. He 
pulled and the calf pulled the oth- 
er way. A farm girl smiled, walked 
ever and put her middle finger in 
the calf’s mouth and gently led 
it into the barn.—Scandal Sheet, 
Graham (Tex) Rotary Club. f 


Woman’s ambition — To be 
weighed and found wanting.—ERN- 
Est BLEVINS. 


“ ” 


A married man differs from a 
bachelor in that when he ties one 
on it’s usually an apron.—FRANK 
J PEPE. 


“ ” 


Forbidden fruit is responsible for 
many a bad jam.—Reveille, Lon- 
don. 


“ ” 


Whenever you buy anything for 
a song, watch out for the accom- 
paniment. — Rotary Spokesman, 
Mountain View, Cal. 


“ ” 


To get her man today a girl 
should know how to play tennis, 
bridge and dumb.—The Gilcrafter. 

America’s motorists take good 
care of their cars—and they keep 
pedestrians in good running condi- 
tion, too.—Chicago Tribune. 

A man has never really tested 
his strength until he tries to lift a 
mortgage.— CAREY WILLIAMS, Pub- 
lishers Syndicate. 


So far as we know, the metered 
parking space is the only successful 
application of the pay-now-go-later 
plan.—Changing Times. 


Why can’t life’s problems hit us 
when we are 18 and know every- 
thing?—Watchman-Examiner. 
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> light armour 


Richard Armour £24 
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Return Of The Gigolo 


The manager of a London night 
club says that the gigolo, the male 
escort hired to entertain wealthy 
matrons in the 30’s, is back, though 
he is now called a “social guide.” 
—News item. 


The gigolo so suave and sleek, 
Like Valentino in “The Sheik,” 
With patent-leather hair, 

Is back again to smile with charm 
And bow and take a lady’s arm 
And help her to her chair. 


When wealthy matrons tour the 
town 

With money that was handed down 

By husbands late or ex, 

They’ll have, while lesser women 
gape, 

A gigolo again to drape 

Their mink around their necks. 


But since the 30’s times have 
changed, 

As women, widowed or estranged, 

Will very soon discover. 

The gigolo, the night club’s pride, 

Now calls himself a social guide, 

For he’s a status lover. 

Through drawing rooms and hall- 
ways. 

If pressed to answer, he admits 

One book he goes (and comes) by 
—it’s 

The checkbook, same as always. 
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Viadimir de Pachmann accom- 
panied a friend to an all-Bach re- 
cital given by a rival pianist. It 
was a lackluster performance which 
soon had de Pachmann squirming 
in his seat. 

“You must forgive him,” apolo- 
gized the friend. “The poor fellow 
had all his teeth removed last wk 
and can’t bite.” 

“Judging by his performance,” 
cracked de Pachmann, “his Bach is 
worse than his bite.”—Milwaukee 
Jnl. 4 


During a stay in the hospital, 
Geo Bernard Shaw was wakened 
each morning by the orderly and 
given a bath, a ritual to which he 
submitted with mounting irrita- 
tion. 

After a wk had passed, the doc- 
tor asked him: 

“Has your stay in the hospital 
made you feel better?” 

“No,” repl’d Shaw. “It has made 
me feel unclean.”—Milwaukee Jnl. h 


“ ” 


A clergyman, famous for begging 
abilities, was speaking to a group 
of Sunday school children. When 
comparing himself—the pastor of 
a church—to a shepherd, and his 
congregation to the sheep, he put 
the following question to the chil- 
dren: “What does the shepherd do 
for the sheep?” 

To the amusement of those pres- 
ent, a little fellow in the front row 
ans’d, “Shears them!” — Capper’s 
Wkly. i 


“ ” 


A farmer was losing his temper 
trying to drive two mules into a 
field when the parson came by. 

“You are just the man I want to 
see,” said the farmer. “Tell me, 
how did Noah get these into the 
ark?”—Arkansas Baptist. j 
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$300 


t least half of the value of your QuoreE sub- 

scription lies in preserving your copies 
and using the comprehensive Index mailed to 
all subscribers each six months. In this way 
you can easily and quickly locate appropriate 
material on any desired theme. 

A handsome and substantial ring binder, made 
especially for QuoTE, is now available. Holds 
52 copies with Indexes — a full year’s subscrip- 

, tion. Priced at only $3 — much less than you'd 
pay for a comparable binder in a retail outlet. 

Place your order now. For prompt service, 
address the department indicated below. 
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TV producer Rosert SAvuDEK, at 
FCC probe: “TV is a _ promising 
child that has become a victim of 
retarded development.” 1-Q-t 

Soldier and politician Car. 
Scuurtz: “Ideals are like stars; 
you will not succeed in touching 
them with your hands. But like the 
seafaring man on the desert of wa- 
ters, you choose them as your 
guides, and following them you will 
reach your destiny.” 2-Q-t 

Sen Barry GOLDWATER (R-Ariz), 
discussing a Barry-Rockefeller 
ticket in 1964: “What would a party 
be doing with Rockefeller in Chi- 
cago advocating federal aid to edu- 
cation and me in Los Angeles talk- 
ing against it?” 3-Q-t 


Quete does not test any products. 


In this transition period from late 
summer to early autumn, we are 
offering some “odds and ends” 
which should make your seasonal 
change-over easier and pleasanter. 


Why not make your own bait 
with metal molds and liquid plas- 
tic? Simple instructions and kit for 
either minnows or night crawlers 
Choice of mold, $3.50. Both molds, 
$5.00. H B Cowap, HB 7, 2423 
Ridgeway, Evanston, IIl. 


Keep bicycles, tricycles, baby car- 
riages and other items secure with 
new Cable Lock—a 36” long plastic- 
covered steel cable with attached 


We only report them. 


3-tumbler combination. $1.49. Oz- 
ford International, Dept PP, 1643 
Sheridan Rd, North Chicago, IIl. 


Wash and wax your car simul- 
taneously with new detergent and 
wax impregnated sponge. Contains 
enough wax, silicone and detergent 
for 2 washings. $1.49. Union Car- 
bide, Dept PP, 270 Park Ave, New 
York 17, N Y. 


Char Cart may be used as char- 
coal broiler, bar, buffet and plant- 
er. Rolls easily. Cooks without 
burning. Removable basket, grill, 
grid, fire pit. Details: Lee L Wood- 
ard Sons, Dept PP, Owosso, Mich. 





